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THE PLAY OF A NATION 

By Professor G. T. W. PATRICK 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY 

IF we use the term play quite broadly to include all forms of sport, 
recreation and relaxation, then it is evident that in work, sleep 
and play most of our time is spent. Excepting the very young and the 
very old, we sleep on the average about eight hours of the twenty-four. 
Most of us work at something or other eight or ten hours, more or less. 
This leaves six or eight hours for recreation and relaxation. 

Of course there are other ways of passing the time not strictly 
included either in work, sleep or play, such, for instance, as eating 
and love-making, the latter, although a serious and instinctive form 
of behavior, often infringing upon or wholly absorbing the hours 
claimed for recreation. 

Even at the worst, however, a good many hours of every day, say 
two, four, six, eight, ten, are spent in some form of play. Since we in 
America number more than a hundred million people, it follows that a 
good many hundred million hours are daily spent in something which 
goes by the name of play, be it recreation, relaxation, sports or 
pastimes. 

Now there are certain psychological laws by which the value of 
play may be tested, enabling us to say in advance to what extent it is 
real play having restorative and recreational value. In the light of 
these laws, it will be interesting to study the actual plays of our Ameri- 
can people, for our national health and our social welfare, as well as 
our personal health and happiness, depend a good deal on the charac- 
ter of our play. 

When we think of our national sports, baseball comes to our minds 
— and football and basketball and golf and tennis. When we think 
of our recreations, perhaps music suggests itself or the theatre or spe- 
cial individual pursuits and interests. When we use the word play, 
probably we visualize children at some indefinite game — say hide-and- 
seek. 

But a moment's reflection will show us that in the lives of our him- 
dred million people the time actually spent in any of the above pursuits 
is very little. Evidently, if this study is to be of value as a social 
survey, we shall have to be more concrete, or even get into a statistical 
mood. 
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How then do we as a people actually pass our hours of recreation 
or relaxation? Well, some of us read, say newspapers or magazines 
or books of fiction, some of us smoke or even drink, some make social 
calls or just lounge and chatter, some simply sit, some talk or fuss or 
gossip, some play pool or billiards. A very large number go tO' the 
movies. Some play bridge. Some play poker or shoot craps. Some 
bet on baseball, football, or horseracing. Many ride in motor cars. 
Occasionally one or two ride horseback. A few walk. A very few 
swim or exhibit themselves in scanty costumes with the ostensible pur- 
pose of swimming. Once in a while one may go to the gymnasium. 
Some play golf or tennis. A large number dance. A few go fishing 
or hunting or camping. A certain number actually participate in base- 
ball, football or basketball. 

This is not intended as a complete list of our recreational activities 
but may afford a basis for the present study. 

We in America live rather a tense life, imder high pressure. Our 
diversified interests, our many social duties, our multitudinous respon- 
sibilities, our insistent worries, even our stimulating climate combine 
to make our modern life very strenuous, taxing our minds and bodies 
to the limit. Many succumb to the rapid pace and neuroses of various 
forms increase. In a way we are all at the front and in the trenches 
and shell shock is getting to be pretty common. Hence, the need of 
relaxation, recreation and play. Psychologists, social workers, re- 
ligious workers and employers of labor have all awakened in recent 
years to the importance of play. 

But play in order to be recreative must conform to certain require- 
ments. All plays are pastimes but not all pastimes are play. Some of 
them seem merely to satisfy a longing for excitement. Why is it, since 
our whole modern life is so exciting as compared with former ways of 
living, that in our leisure hours we seek exciting pastimes? Why the 
craving for gambling, for alcohol, for tea and coffee and all sorts of 
stimulants? Why do we not seek rest and complete relaxation — a let- 
ting down and slowing up of our rapid pace? Why the demand for 
stimulating drinks, stimulating moving pictures, stimulating risks in 
gambling, stimulating speed in driving? Why the dancing craze and 
the amusement craze which at first sight would seem to increase our 
fatigue rather than allay it? 

Fortunately the psychologists have worked out the problem for us 
and we now understand fairly well the psychology of play. We have 
learned that it is not excitement that we seek in play but release from 
those forms of mental activity which are fatigued in our daily life of 
grind. Play, if it is to be real play, that is if it is to have recreational 
value, must be of a sort to relieve those parts or tracts of the brain 
which are overtaxed in our daily life of work and worry. It must be 
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essentially different from our work, opposite in every respect. The 
work-a-day world of the present involves certain mental processes 
which are comparatively late in development in the long history of 
human evolution, such, for instance, as concentration, analysis, ab- 
stract thought, sustained attention, sustained effort, and controlled as- 
sociation, while the exigencies of our social life demand the constant 
checking or inhibition of a vast number of natural impulses and ap- 
petites. 

The result is that that manner of cerebral functioning with which 
these higher intellectual and volitional processes are associated is 
brought under a severe stress and strain, leading to rapid neural fatigue 
and an urgent demand for rest and relaxation. It is not more sleep 
that is needed, nor rest of the whole body and brain, but relief from 
that special kind of activity so stressed in our modern competitive life. 
It is probably just for this reason that we crave alcohol and tobacco 
because they are not stimulants but narcotics, putting a temporary 
quietus upon just these overworked forms of cerebral activity. 

Figuratively speaking, we may say that what is needed is that kind 
of activity which will relieve the higher brain centers, while allowing 
the older and lower ones to function. This is not strictly accurate from 
our present day conception of the brain. What really happens when 
we think hard, pay attention closely, decide quickly, or hold our mind 
steadily to a given task, is better expressed as a kind of total integra- 
tion of cerebral processes, these processes taking the form probably 
in all cases of reflex arcs or reaction arcs, as we now call them. This 
total integration of brain processes is impossible for children and ex- 
tremely fatiguing for adults. Children therefore must play all the 
time and grown-ups much of the time, if break-down is to be avoided; 
and by play we mean here some form of activity which does not in- 
volve this total integration of the brain areas. 

Play then to be wholesome and truly recreative must involve only 
those areas of the brain and those parts of the nervous system which 
in the evolution of man are old and pervious and easy. They are, 
so to speak, the brain channels which are deep-worn and natural. The 
muscular responses in play must be those which past ages and long 
usage have made easy and familiar. We see, therefore, why the plays 
of children repeat the life history of the race. The cave, the tree- 
house, the swimming pool, the camp-fire, the bow and arrow, the canoe, 
the jack-knife, the ball bat, the mimic fight, kites, tops, marbles, 
hunting, fishing, gathering nuts, the cat, the dog, the teddy bear, the 
horse-race, the game of hide and seek, the charms and talismans and 
superstitions — all these are, as it were, reminiscences of the past life 
of the human species. They involve brain patterns that are old and 
familiar, the only ones in fact that are developed as yet in childhood 
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and the ones that in adult life give rest and release from the fatiguing 
activity of the higher brain centres continually stressed in our daily 
life of grind. 

As a rough rule we may say that the more primitive a sport is the 
higher its recreational value. Good sports, therefore, are those which 
involve these older brain patterns and this criterion we can use in judg- 
ing the recreational value of our sports and pastimes today. 

The elements of rivalry, competition, and contest, as ancient forms 
of self-expression, act as purifying motives in all good sports. When 
these are absent, as in the moving pictures, the dance, and the automo- 
bile, the recreational value of the play falls off a little. In human 
society, especially in our modern crowded social groups, we are 
obliged to live together in peace and harmony and have to inhibit and 
suppress a great many of our natural and ancient feelings of rivalry 
and hatred. This constant suppression of our egoistic impulses re- 
sults in many serious mental complexes. Games of rivalry thus pro- 
vide a compensatory element, purifying the mind. This explains why 
there is so great a demand for games in which this element of rivalry 
takes a very direct and primitive form— the form of a regular face to 
face battle — as in prize fighting and football, and we understand why 
immense crowds flock to these sports. 

I know a husband and wife who live together in great peace and 
happiness. They play once a day a game of backgammon in which 
all their pent-up and unconscious animosities are given full expression. 
During the time of this game they exhibit the most ruthless antagon- 
ism, showing no mercy to their opponent but bent on his complete 
destruction and annihilation. It is a fight to the finish. 

But there are other rules by which to measure the value of our 
play. Since our modern work-a-day world, at least in our American 
climate, is to a large extent sedentary, confined and indoors, our sports 
to be of the greatest value must be out-of-door sports. 

Finally, our sport must provide for self-expression. In self-expres- 
sion there is a mystical recreational power. Nothing rests one so 
much as victory, pursuit and capture. All good games introduce the 
element of rivalry. 

Now, equipped with these tests and measures of good play, sports, 
and pastimes, we are prepared to examine the actual recreations of our 
American people to see whether they stand the tests. And we have 
already discovered what these sports and pastimes are and have only to 
enumerate them again. If we attempt to name them roughly in the 
order of their prevalence, the order would seem to be something like 
this: Reading, movies, dancing, motoring, walking, card games, pool, 
baseball, golf, teimis, football, basketball, swimming, fishing, hunting, 
camping, gymnastics, and horseback riding. Such a classification must 
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be very general and even the most popular of these pursuits might be 
surpassed in popularity by other less definite forms of recreation or 
relaxation such as sitting, talking, gossiping, fussing, lounging, smok- 
ing, drinking, gambling, shopping, etc. 

Applying our tests to these forms of play, it becomes clear at once 
that golf, tennis, baseball, football and basketball stand out pre-emi- 
nently as real recreative sports. From the psychologist's point of view, 
golf may be cited as the perfect ideal sport. It has all the needed 
recreational elements. It has a restorative power excelling all thera- 
peutic arts. It represents a reversion to the natural outdoor life. We 
range over hills in the open, using the muscles of the legs, arms, and 
trunk. We carry a club and strike viciously at a ball. We search for 
the ball in the grass as our ancestors searched for their arrows. There 
is a goal and the spirit of rivalry and a chance for self-expression. 
The nerve currents course through ancient channels. We return to our 
work refreshed and rejuvenated. Golf, to be sure, requires fine ad- 
justments of eye and hand at the moment of striking but there is no 
continuous strain upon them and skill of this kind is a proper element 
in play. It is unfortunate that the opportunities for golf are now 
limited to the few. Nothing better could happen to our nation than 
a wide extension to our people of the opportunities to play golf. 

As regards tennis much the same may be said. Though lacking 
some of the distinctive psychological elements of perfect sport pos- 
sessed by golf, it is still a very excellent and healthful form of recrea- 
tion. Opportunities for it should be widely extended. 

Baseball and football have certain peculiar qualities which rank 
them as high or possibly even higher than golf. Being more strenuous, 
they are better suited to the young males, while golf and tennis may be 
played by all. We see at once that football meets all the conditions 
which we have outlined as marks of good sport. There is running, 
kicking, dodging, tackling, pursuit and capture. There are also the 
opposing groups, as in battle, and the rough rude shock of personal 
collision. All these ancient responses offer complete relaxation and 
release from the proper and pent up inhibitory life of our modern 
world. They arouse latent, deep-seated instincts and impulses, allow 
us to revel for an hour in these ancient memories and restore us to our 
work refreshed and purified. It is the grip upon us of that which is 
racially old which explains the immense throngs which gather at the 
football games. Seventy or even a hundred thousand spectators have 
been reported at some of the great games. 

The racial elements in baseball are not quite so old but are sufficient 
to permit the catharsis element in rare degree. Striking and throwing 
are dear to every boy, and these ancient responses, the ancestral condi- 
tions of race survival, are dominant in baseball, while the running and 
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catching, and the opposition of the teams, and the reward of skill and 
of strength and quick decision add to the real recreational value of the 
game. The recent extension of non-professional baseball and football 
among school boys is a contribution to social welfare. Here again, 
however, the application of the statistical method awakens our con- 
cern. For if baseball is fitted to all young men from the ages of four- 
teen to thirty, actual regular participation in it will be found to be 
limited to relatively few. It should be extended to a larger number. 

But professional baseball as a national sport presents a different 
problem. Here the "players" are not playing but working. The game 
is a profession, a strife for glory and for money. The recreational 
features are now transferred to the spectators. To what extent is base- 
ball of recreational value to the fans? They usually ride out to the 
ball park in auto or street car, sit on the bleachers during the game 
and return as they go. Nevertheless the game has considerable recrea- 
tional value for the spectator. The galling social checks and inhibi- 
tions of the daily grind are thrown off for a time. Free expression is 
given to one's feelings and enthusiasms. There is a mental participa- 
tion in the game and no doubt usually a considerable degree of rest 
and relaxation is gained. But it does not permit of self-expression 
and is far from an ideal form of play and at the best the number en- 
joying it is relatively small. Basketball, though lacking in some of the 
distinctive recreational elements of baseball and football, is neverthe- 
less of the greatest value as a sport and stands high in our list. 

Hunting and fishing, swimming and camping constitute a group of 
sports which rank high in the list of valuable recreations. They rep- 
resent a return to the conditions of primitive life and involve only 
racially old and familiar brain patterns. They are out-of-door sports, 
using the fundamental muscles of the arms and legs and completely 
releasing the strain upon the eye and hand and nervous system. Hunt- 
ing with the camera, recommended by the humane societies, is well 
enough, but the camera it not a substitute for the gun in recreational 
value. When we consider the horrors of the late war and remember 
that if the nervous tension of a people gets too high it may overflow 
in an actual orgy of human bloodshed, the "cruelty" of hunting and 
fishing seems less serious, especially if they act as a release of the 
nervous tension increased by our high pressure modern life. 

Swimming as a form of play stands very high. It is unfortunate 
that so fine a sport should be degraded by the entrance of other ele- 
ments, such as sex and dress, which detract from its pure recreational 
value. On the whole the reviving interest in swimming, bathing and 
camping, in the Boy Scout movement, in the Campfire Girls' move- 
ment, and in the whole outing cult in general, is a most encouraging 
sign. These are healthy forms of play. 
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But here again, if we count noses, how many of our hundred million 
people are able to avail themselves of these sports? The relative num- 
ber of those who actually do engage in any of them sufficiently often 
to serve the purpose of recreation adequately is rather small. Oppor- 
tunity for them is lacking among the greater number of our people 
both young and old. One-half of our whole social group, namely girls 
and women, are at once debarred from participation in most of the 
sports thus far discussed, excepting only tennis and swimming and 
perhaps golf. 

We have therefore to consider now the value of the forms of recrea- 
tion in which there is actual participation by large numbers of our 
people of both sexes, young and old. Motoring first demands our at- 
tention. As there are more than eight million automobiles in the United 
States, as most of these are kept pretty busy through many if not all 
months of the year, as each one may carry several people of both sexes, 
old and young, and as a considerable proportion of this riding is for 
purposes of recreation, we see at once that we have here a form of play 
of very wide extension. What is its value as determined by our psycho- 
logical tests? Well, it is out-of-doors at any rate. Fresh air is fur- 
nished in abimdance, and for our indoor workers that is certainly 
something. Man is by nature a roamer. He resents confinement. He 
must havi a change of scene. He loves adventure. For old men and 
house-pent women the motor car is a boon. For workers whose daily 
tasks keep them on their feet, the automobile is a rest and comfort. It 
has also another recreational feature, namely, speed. The craving for 
speed, which gives zest to coasting, skating, and flying, is probably a 
survival of the ancient joy of pursuit and escape. 

Nevertheless, for the average man and woman, and especially for 
the child, the automobile is anything but a blessing as a form of play. 
For hundreds of thousands of years the human being has lived on his 
feet and made his living by means of his legs. Now he has become, to 
a considerable extent, a sitting, lounging, reading, studying, and think- 
ing being, and a whole group of new diseases has followed this seden- 
tary life. It is by no means certain that a sitting race can survive. The 
motor car deprives many people of the little walking which they would 
otherwise do. Each new car advertises softer cushions, an easier up- 
holstered back to support the shoulders or even the head, and more 
delicate springs to ward off every jar. The ease is seductive and we 
ride even to our offices or places of business. 

With horseback riding the case is wholly different. Here, to be 
sure, the legs are not used, but a whole series of valuable psychological 
factors are present which make this one of the best of all sports. The 
horseback rider does not need the offices of the osteopath or chiro- 
practor; his spinal column gets the necessary limbering up; and the 
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mere association with horses adds a subtle historical element of the 
greatest value. The automobile is suitable for convalescents. 

Walking is not usually classified as play. It is nevertheless of ex- 
ceedingly great value as a means of recreation for sitting people. It 
lacks many of the prime features of play but it is at any rate always 
available and may easily be a life saver. 

So we come in the end to the dance and the moving pictures, for 
we may leave out of consideration a long list of recreations whose value 
the reader may easily appraise by using the tests which have been 
enumerated, such for instance as pool, billiards, card games, reading, 
gossiping, gambling, etc. 

If, as we are told, twenty million people, men, women and children 
visit the movies every day, we have at least one form of recreation 
which even by the statistical method actually reaches the whole popu- 
lation without distinction of age, sex, or social status. The moving 
picture theater is everywhere, in the large city accessible almost with- 
out the use of a street car, in the country town more prominent than 
the church and school house. The price of admission is so moderate 
that the poorest may attend, while evening, afternoon, and Sunday ex- 
hibitions make the time convenient for all. 

The dance is not quite so universal as the movies but is widely en- 
joyed by both sexes in city, town, and country. 

What is the recreational value of these two universal forms of 
play? If we refer again to our table of tests, it would seem that the 
dance meets all the conditions except the out-of-doors requirement. It 
is an ultra-primitive form of human activity, as old as mankind itself. 
It relieves completely the strain upon the eye and finger muscles, in- 
volving only the ear and the larger muscles of the trunk and legs, the 
rhythmical movements being ancient, easy, and natural. The higher 
brain centers are completely rested, for they have nothing to do. The 
brain patterns of the dance are the simplest conceivable, being very 
old and familiar. There is a thrill of cherished memories associated 
with the dance in the life history of the race. This explains in part 
its fascination. When social restrictions are lifted, the craze for danc- 
ing bursts upon a sitting and sedentary race almost with the furor of 
an epidemic. A tired and nervous people finds here its release, a re- 
laxation complete and satisfying. There is opportunity also for self- 
expression. 

The more primitive the manner of dancing becomes the greater its 
charm. The recent revival of barbaric syncopated forms of music to 
accompany the dance and the still further reversion to steps and atti- 
tudes of the most primitive type heighten the joy and accentuate the 
recreational effects. 

But it is right here that we encounter certain serious difficulties with 
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the dance as a means of recreation. We live in highly complex social 
groups, in which other factors than merely physiological and psycho- 
logical ones count. The social and moral aspects of every form of 
recreation have to he considered. The modern dance owes its attrac- 
tiveness, not wholly but partly, to the sex motive. To that extent it 
passes out of the sphere of play activity into the wholly different 
sphere of love-making. As such it does not come within the purpose 
of this paper. This mixture of motives, however, very greatly lessens 
the value of the dance as a form of recreation, excepting of course the 
graceful and healthful forms of folk dancing, the revival of which is 
a sign of hope. 

Still other factors lessen the value of the dance as recreation. Not 
only is it indoors ; it is largely a night pastime and has incidental asso- 
ciations of late hours, extravagance in dress, and moral surroundings 
not always good. On the whole, it may probably be said that while 
from the standpoint of the individual the dance in itself has unlimited 
possibilities as recreation, from the standpoint of social health and 
welfare the results are bad. 

If we consider the esthetic dances and the esthetic factor in all 
dancing, a point in favor of the dance may be urged. No recreational 
force could be imagined better for a spent and nervous people than the 
enjoyment of beauty in all its forms. Could the attention of the Amer- 
ican nation be diverted for certain hours of the day or week from 
its feverish pursuit of wealth and power to the quiet enjoyment of 
beautiful things, its salvation would be insured. Of all the forms of 
esthetic enjoyment, that of music is the most restful, harmonizing, and 
tranquilizing. And this is not altogether due to the intrinsic excellence 
of music over the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture and poetry, 
although even that claim might be urged. The restful and recreational 
value of music for our people is due in a peculiar way to the fact of 
our prevailing eye-mindedness and finger-mindedness. In music we 
find our release. It is thus a hopeful sign for the permanence of our 
civilization that in our public schools a constantly increasing time is 
given to music and the other fine arts. 

The compensatory character in play which we have emphasized is 
incidentally well illustrated by the wave of jazz that has swept the 
world and now spent itself. Ethically and esthetically no music could 
be worse than this. But as a temporary restorative of nerves shattered 
by a terrible world war, no music could be better. For the moment the 
world needed a complete release, a primeval pacifier. It seized with 
joy upon the music and the dance of primeval man and perhaps for 
the same reason has reverted in other ways to primeval practices and 
morals. Having thus been flushed and purged, the toiling upward way 
may again be undertaken. 
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As regards the movies, one point in their favor has been noted. 
They are accessible and available. They satisfy vicariously the love of 
adventure, the roaming instinct, the delight in the new and the strange 
and the wonderful. They are absorbing, diverting the weary soul from 
its troubles. They relieve the strain upon the will by the plot-interest, 
which carries the observer along without effort. They bring a glimpse 
of fairy land into some lives that are drab and prosy. Those who 
cannot even dance may here participate in the sight of dancing. To 
those who have no beauty in their daily surroundings, beauty is brought 
in many forms upon the screen. 

But when this is said, all is said, for if we refer agaia to our table 
of tests of recreational factors, we find nearly all the elements of good 
play wanting in the movies. Good play is out of doors and involves 
the larger fimdamental muscles of the trunk and legs, and for children 
this is primary and indispensable. They must be active in play and 
all sedentary people must be active in play. It is bad enough that 
children should be confined in a school-room five precious hours of 
the day. It is worse if they are penned in between a desk and a seat. 
For such children to spend still other hours of the day or evening or 
any hours of their holidays in confinement is serious, and especially in 
these days of universal reading, when old and young alike spend so 
many hours sitting, reading fascinating books of fiction, and interest- 
ing magazines and papers. 

In the moving picture theater the bodily confinement is complete 
and uncompromising. In the school^room the child can at least wrig- 
gle. In the movies the attention is so wrapt as to result in a statue- 
like rigidity of the whole body for hours. For adults this is unfor- 
tunate; for children it is fatal. Many moving picture theaters are 
stuffy. Most of them are crowded. The physical conditions are thus 
the worst possible from the standpoint of recreational needs. 

As regards the use of the sense-organs, the eye, overworked among 
our modern reading people, gains no rest from moving pictures but is 
taxed to the very utmost and kept under strain for hours. To what 
extent the eyes will suffer from the moving pictures I am not here dis- 
cussing. I am only pointing out the failure of the movies to conform 
in this respect to recreational requirements. The relations of the eye 
and ear to our modern life are such that good music is of far greater 
value as recreation and relaxation than any appeal to the eye. If our 
play is to take the form of any entertainment on the stage, good music 
in any form, whether in concert, recital, folk songs, or opera, would 
seem to be deserving a very high place. 

Incidentally it should be mentioned here that in the history of the 
race the most intimate and human relations are associated with the 
voice as used in speech. The Greek tragic drama, which drew whole 
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populations of a city to the outdoor stage, depended for its powerful 
appeal largely upon the human voice. The spectacular character of 
the modern theater seems like a distinct loss. But when this is carried, 
as in the moving pictures, to the point where human life and society 
are wholly divorced from the expressive and meaningful tones of the 
voice, we seem to be living in a dessicated and dehumanized world, from 
which all intrinsic worth has departed. The visual world depicted on 
the screen has movement, plot-interest, strangeness, novelty, excitement, 
intensity, but lacks the elements which are soothing, tranquilizing and 
harmonizing. It is neither relaxation nor recreation. 

Another aspect of the moving pictures in their relation to the human 
mind, which must be taken into account, is their effect upon the emo- 
tions. Aristotle's catharsis theory of the drama has been long discussed. 
The mind is supposed to be purified by such mild excitement of the 
emotions of pity and fear as is offered by the tragic scene upon the 
stage. Our pent up emotions are supposed to demand expression and 
the drama serves as a kind of safety-valve, allowing the emotions a 
legitimate and harmless outlet. 

There is scant psychological evidence to support this theory. The 
emotional flooding of the mind which the spectator experiences prob- 
ably has no recreational value in itself. In the legitimate drama this 
tumult of the emotions, tempered by the human voice and by all the 
settings of real art, may be for the adult a harmless accompaniment 
of esthetic enjoyment. In the moving pictures such frequent and exces- 
sive overflow of the emotional life can hardly fail to disturb the deli- 
cate balance between real life and its natural emotional response. Cer- 
tain films widely exhibited to large audiences draw too heavily upon 
the emotions. Old time revivalists have been censured for working 
upon the feelings of their hearers by appeals to the very intimate and 
personal experiences connected v/ith birth, death, and marriage. These 
tales were innocent compared with the harrowing scenes sometimes 
presented on the screen. Tears flow and the breast heaves but the nat- 
ural expression of emotional states through action is prohibited. In 
real life such emotional situations lead to action. In the movies noth- 
ing happens. The natural response is lacking. 

We must conclude therefore that from the standpoint of the psy- 
chology of play, the movies offer little of recreational value, while for 
children they may be the source of the most pernicious mischief. The 
physical decadence which is anyway threatening our people because 
of our modern life of comfort, ease, and inactivity, with its excessive 
demands upon the brain and its neglect of physical development, is 
likely to receive a considerable impetus from the moving pictures. 

As I am speaking here of recreational values only, I need not dwell 
on the moral influence of the movies. Neither can one pass the sub- 
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ject in complete silence. From this point of view one needs stronger 
phrases than "a national calamity" and "the world's worst failure," 
which have recently been applied to these pictures. 

Hitherto humanity by tacit and universal consent has been willing 
for the sake of the innocence of its children and the purity of its women 
to draw a veil before the worst evils of the world, and by a delicate 
instinct to touch lightly and reverently upon its most sacred institu- 
tions. It has always been assumed that there are some things too 
sacred, some too intimate to be exposed to public view. But in the 
moving pictures all is cheapened. The veil is ruthlessly torn from 
everything, and for commercial motives only. 

The pernicious effects of flaming abroad to every town and country- 
side moving pictures of the most decadent phases of city life must be 
apparent to everybody, but to introduce our young children to all this 
seems like social suicide. The plot- interest of a cheap play we enjoy 
for an hour but the plot-interest in life itself is discounted in advance 
and deadened. The moving picture concerns say that the public de- 
mands sensational and erotic pictures. That an enlightened social com- 
munity should allow great commercial interests to exploit its children 
for motives such as these is beyond belief. Certainly we are a com- 
placent people. 

When society comes to its senses and sweeps the bad pictures from 
the stage, then the question of the recreational and educational value 
of the movies will be more carefully raised. The recreational value, 
as we have seen, is slight, while the educational value has been greatly 
overestimated. The child, as any educator knows now, learns by doing, 
not by seeing. The moving pictures may bring to the child a visual 
image of many tilings but what is more important is that he himself 
should learn to contribute to human utilities, that he should take his 
part in life, that he should learn to control himself, to express himself, 
to read and write and speak correctly, that he should know how to ap- 
preciate good language, good books, good music, and good art, that 
he should conduct himself as a responsible moral being in the family 
and in the social group. These things cannot be learned by seeing 
them on a screen. They must be learned by long and persistent train- 
ing in the actual doing. 

In conclusion, it would seem that in regard to the actual present 
day recreations of the great body of our American people, the three 
which rank highest in respect to the numbers participating in them, 
namely, the dance, the movies, and the automobile, do not rank high 
in real recreational value while one of them has a doubtful social value, 
and one a widespread pernicious influence. 

Mr. Chesterton says that our modern people do not know how to 
amuse themselves because they are not free men. Our amusements are 
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mechanical, as our whole life is. We have to be amused by machinery, 
such as the cinema and the automobile. True recreation is that in which 
we ourselves participate. There must be action and self-expression. 

It will not do to lay all the evils of the present time — and they are 
very threatening — upon our institutions nor upon the war. To a con- 
siderable extent they have their source in the unstable brain of the in- 
dividual. Our material and social environment is changing very 
rapidly while the human brain and body are changing little or not at 
all. Hence, we are not adjusted to our environment and social irrita- 
bility results, venting itself usually in an attack upon our political in- 
stitutions. 

Nothing would do more towards the solution of our social problems 
than providing healthful and harmonizing recreations for the nation. 
The way to do this may be beset with difficulties but the true approach 
seems to be through the public schools. The cultivation of good taste 
in selecting our amusements would do something, but practical results 
will be more likely to follow the enlarged opportunities for good sports 
and healthful plays and a revision of our school program in the direc- 
tion of the English system, in which sports and play are an integral 
part of the public school curriculum. 



